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Superstition  torments,  and  it  from  the 
divcl  the  author  of  lyes  ” 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

THE  soul  can  suffer  no  viler  si  a- 
very  tluni  is  imposed  by  supersti¬ 
tion.  'i'he  mind  resigned  to  its 
domination,  has  little  room  for  lib- 


**  Is  it  possible  (said  an  old  and 
expiring  bramin  to  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  officer  who  had  saved  the  life 
<'f  his  daughter) — is  it  possible, 
that  he,  to  whose  compassion  I  owe 
the. preservation  of  my  child,  and 
who  soothes  my  last  moments  with 
the  consolation  of  piety,  should  not 
believe  in  the  God  Vistnou  and  his 
nine  metamorphoses  V*  Such  is 
the  language  of  a  man,  who,  from 
his  earliest  days,  had  laboured  un- 


erality  of  sentiment,  and  the  actions  der  the  dominion  of  erroneous  prin- 
of  our  associates,  viewed  through  ciples.  He  had  been  taught,  per- 
ihe  dense  atmosphere  which  tliis  haps,  with  his  first  articulation,  to 
power  creates,  appear  hideous  or  call  upon  the  name  of  his  inmgina- 
extravagant,  when  in  themselves  <7  deity.  In  all  probability,  he 
amiable  and  consistent.  Supersti-  had  early  learnt,  both  from  the  con- 
lion  silences  the  voice  of  reason,  |  tagion  of  example  and  the  sterh 
and  extinguishes  the  bright  beam  i  precept  of  authority,  to  regard  the 
which  science  lights  up  in  the  soul,  superstitious  rites  of  his  native  land 
Courting  delusive  hopes,  a  prey  to  *^5  indispensable  in  the  moral  sys- 
ridiculous  fears,  the  imagination  !  fern  of  the  universe,  and  as  spring- 
wanders  in  errour,  or  is  distorted' by  dirrctly  from  the  great  foun- 
absurdity.  '  good.  As  he  walked  a- 

After  viewing  with  the  eye  of  Tong  the  path w'ay  of  life,  he  beheld 
reason,  a  mind  abandoned  to  the  not  only  those  who  were  bound  ta 
I  thraldom  of  this  gloomy  power,  we  ■  him  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  nature 
'  might  exclaim  with  the  poet  Jind  ot  friendship,  but  such  as  were 

I  «  r..  •  •  venerable  for  age,  sobriety  and  wis- 

**  dom,  embracing  the  same  princi- 

!  A  correspondent  has  dilated  the  pies,  which  had  often  been  urged 
!  power  superstition  acquires  in  youth  ^  upon  him  by  parental  tenderness, 
over  our  minds.  The  Wanderer  t  In  the  hour  of  death,  when  every 
possessing  one  trait  of  character  thing  was  dark  and  gloomy, his  pre¬ 
common  among  authors,  indolence*  '  judices,  almost  the  only  remaining 
i  eagerly  embraces  the  opportunity  [  companions  of  his  youth,  W’ere  firm 
of  uttering  the  sentiments  of  an  !  and  unshaken.  Through  the  gross 
auxiliary.  1  medium,  which  surrounded  him, 
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the  most  Irregular  and  distorted  following  Implicitly  the  steps  of  his 
objects  appeared  fairand  beautiful;  father,  and  regarding  his  example 
things  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  whether  of  virtue  or  vice,  as  the 
were  the  mere  phantoms  ot  a  dis-  strfet  rule  of  his  conduct, 
tracted  brain,  were  in  his  view.  The  peasant,  who  has  never  ex- 
founded  on  a  basis  both  broad  and  tended  his  enquiries  beyond  the 
solid.  Even  his  dearest  friend,  to  narrow  circle  of  his  own  horizon, 
whom  he  wasindebted  for  the  kind-  Iftoks  with  abhorrence,  on  the  most  , 
est  offices  of  humanity,  who  had  trivial  aberration  from  tho:.e  moral  | 
made  cheerful  the  gloomy  hours  sentiments  and  that  formal  routine  j 
of  sickness  and  distress,  and  in  the  of  ceremonies,  wffiich,  from  the  ] 
moments  of  dissolution,  adminis-  cradle,  have  been  the  order  of  his  ( 
tered  the  balm  of  consolation,  ap-  life.  That  creed  and  that  system  * 
peared  to  him  guilty  of  an  almost  of  duties  which  excite  in  his  own  bo- 
unpardonable  impiety,  because  he  som  its  warmest  and  most sublimec- 
rejected  notions,  which  nothing  but  motions,  can  alone  be  worthy  of  ad-  I 
inveterate  prejudice  could  have  ren-  miration;  and  whoever  disregards 
•dered  sacred  to  himself.  or  rejects  them,  must,  in  Ins  esti- 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  mation,  be  offering  a  flagrant  im- 
that  a  being  endow^ed  with  an  elhe-  piety  to  God,  and  raising  his  arm 
rial  spirit.,  should  thus  obstinately  in  rebellion  against  heaven, 
pursue  a  course  in  direct  hostility  We  may  all  of  uf»  recur  to  some  f  ^ 
to  the  plain  commands  of  reason  ;  period,  when  the  vacant  houis  of  I 
yet  the  like  absurdity  has  been  con-  oiir  childhood  have  been  beguiled 
stantly  exhibited,  though  perliaps  by  the  wild  tales  of  supcrstiiiim. —  g; 
under  different  forms,  in  every  I'hc  !)allad,  fancifully  diversihed  '  w 
sphere  of  life,  and  every  period  of  with  the  marvellous  and  strange,  g] 
the  worlds  Opinions  which  have  has  often  enchained  our  infant  at-  di 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  parents,  fections  ;  and  as  often  have  we  ar 
or  have  been  inculcated  by  the  pre-  hung,  in  admiration,  on  the  knee  tu 
cept  of  instructors,  are  not  mciely  ofour  storyteller, until  :lic\vhistiing  its 
treasured  up  for  the  moment  ; —  of  every  blast  presented  to  oui  heat- 1  wi 
they  become  inseparably  interwo-  ed  imagination'^  the  flitting  of  a  |  ne 
^en  with  our  constitution,  and  fl(*vv  gliost,  and  the  niew  in'i  of  a  cat  hc-f  ga 
with  our  blood.  TIk?  infant  mind  came  tlie  groans  of  some  being  un-j  mi 
feels  an  interest  in  wnatever  arises  dei  the  magic  influence  f)f  cr»clianr-k  th: 
from  a  favorite  source.  Unable  rnent.  .Some  of  us  still  view  in  co 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  these  idle  stoiies,  all  the  reality  «■]  [  ex< 
wrong,  it  yields  with  unreserved  ituiUi  ; — the  how  ling  of  a  d<»g  is '  thi 
confidence  to  either,  if  directed  in  the  direful  presage  of' some  mclan- 1  ini 
its  choice  by  one  who  is  an  object  choly  event,  and  a  n,eteor  of  night  \ 
of  veneraKo*  and  love.  Often  drags  along,  1n  Its  train,  inevitable  ■  tab 
do  w’e  see  the  most  ridiculous  dog-  war,  and  famine,  and  distiess  —  ?  Ion 
mas  and  customs  entailed,  in  par-  Many  of  us  have  been  so  feirtunat^^j  w^h 
ticular  families  and  circles, through  as  to  fall  under  the  direction  itse 
a  long  coursje  of  successive  genera-  wise  parents  and  ins.ructors; — an  >|ere 
tions,  without  deviating,in  theleast  yet  I  would  ask,  if  we  have  not,  id  pla 
degree,  from  tJieir  original  absurd-  times,  notw  ithstanding  the  salnta-iby 
ity.  Still  oftener  do  we  see  the  son,  ry  effects  of  education  and  soh  ifcon 
m  the  ardour  of  filial  confidence  reflection,  felt  some  straggling  re  ]  [iky 
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mams  of  snpcrstUion  lingering  in 
our  bosoms.  When  wandering  a- 
lone,  at  the  solitary  hour  of  mid- 
nightt  amidst  the  ruins  of  some  an¬ 
cient  building,  I  would  a-^k  of  any 
one,  if  he  has  not  involuntarily 
started  back  at  the  rustling  foliage 
of  a  tree  When  passing  a  repolL 
tory  of  the  dead,  I  would  enquire, 
if  the  idea  of  disembodied  spirits 
has  not  often  risen  in  his  mind,  and 
caused  a  momentary  chill. — *  *  * 

desunt  *  *  *, 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

Original  Translation. 

Olservations  on  the  Arts  of  the  Egyp‘ 
-  tianj, 

THEBES,  with  its  hundred 
gates,  Memphis  and  Alexandria, 
were  successively  the  capitals  of  E- 
gypt;  and  these  three  epochs  intro¬ 
duced  a  very  sensible  change  in  the 
arts  of  that  nation.  The  architec  ¬ 
ture  of  the  T'hebans  was  unique  in 
its  character,  a  noble  simplicity, 
with  an  admirable  wholeness,  bold¬ 
ness  and  a  si^lidity,  almost  proof  a- 
gaiiist  time,  are  the  traits  which 
most  eminently  distinguish  it  All 
that  remains  of  Thebes  exhibit  a 
colossal  grandeur  ;  and  one  would 
exclaim,  on  beholding  the  ruins  of 
this  famous  city,  that  it  had  been 
inliabited  by  giants. 

The  Ethiopian  colony,  which  es¬ 
tablished  itself  in  upper  Egypt,  had 
long  to  combat  with  the  Nile, 
which  was  at  last  compelled  to  find 
itself  a  bed.  It  was  tnen  that  the 
erection  of  cities  was  first  contem¬ 
plated,  but  upon  a  soil  menaced 
by  an  impetuous  flood,  recently 
conquered,  it  was  found  that  solid- 
ky  in  building  was  of  absolute  ne- 
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ces-iity.  It  is  doubtless  to  this 
cause  that  we  must  attribute  the 
wonderful  monuments  of  the  The- 
baid,  and  the  invention  of  those  in¬ 
genious  machines,  by  which  the 
Egyptians  transported  and  elevated 
those  enormous  masses,  wliich  still 
remain  standing.  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  proximity  of  the  Ele¬ 
phantine  Isles,  whence  they  brought 
that  beautiful  granite  which  they 
employed  in  the  structure  of  all 
tlieir  edifices,  much  facilitated  their 
magnificence.  From  viewing  the 
striking  phenomena  of  the  country 
they  inhabited,  they  acquired  an 
elevation  in  their  ideas,  and  execu¬ 
ted  nothing  which  was  not  grand, 
or  grave,  or  emblematical.  Thus 
a  rock  received  from  the  chissel  the 
form  of  a  Sphinx,  emblem  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  inundations  of  the- 
Nile. 

Among  the  Thebans,  however, 
sculpture  and  painting  never  arri¬ 
ved  to  that  degree  of  perfection,* 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  havb 
attained  in  those  arts.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  subjects  generally  fail  in  life 
and  expression  ;  even  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  not  always  exact,  die  feet* 
and  hands  are  of  excessive  lengths, 
the  meml)ers  are  badly  modeled, 
and  stiffness  prevails.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face,  however  well  de¬ 
signed,  have  neither  that  graceful 
expression  nor  that  animated  air, 
which  the  perfection  of  art  bestows. 
In  short,  on  viewing  some  statues, 
it  seems  as  if  the  artists  had  copied 
automata  In  animals,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  are  only  sketched. 

What  remains  of  their  painting, 
possesses  much  vivacity  and  rich¬ 
colouring,  but  has  neither  grace 
nor  truth  in  the  attitudes  and  dra¬ 
peries,  and  the  shades  are  very 
badly  disposed. 

The  objects,  which  date  from 
the  foundation  of  Thebes,  partake 
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of  the  taste  of  all  new  people  :  of 
the  same  style,  of  the  same  negli- 
j^ence,  it  is  almost  our  gothic  man¬ 
ner  ;  some  details  of  a  high  finish, 
the  superior  parts  carefully  com¬ 
pleted,  and  all  the  rest  performed 
in  haste,  or  rather  merely  “  rough 

Sculpture  and  painting  had 
greater  fascinations  at  Memphis. — 
Here  these  two  arts  acquired,  while 
architecture,  with  the  exception  of 
afewmonuments,lost  thepure  taste 
and  the  majesty,  which  distinguish¬ 
ed  those  of  Tliebes.  The  sepul¬ 
chral  grottos,  which  are  found  near 
the  pyramids,  have  neither  the 
beauty  nor  the  perfection  of  those 
in  the  Thcbaid. 

Alexandria,  founded  by  a  con¬ 
queror,  the  friend  of  pomp  and 
magnificence,  became  at  once  the 
center  of*  the  arts,  which  there  at¬ 
tained  perfection.  The  Ionic  or¬ 
der,  until  then  unknown  in  Egypt, 
was  introduced,  and  the  Ptolemies 
brought  from  Greece  their  coun¬ 
try,  that  elegance  and  lightness, 
which  from  that  moment  was  uni¬ 
ted  in  all  their  works,  with  the  se¬ 
rious  manner  of  the  Egyptians. — 
Painting  and  sculpture  were  em¬ 
bellished  by  it,  tlie  subjects  no 
longer  exhibited  that  sombre  tone, 
that  imposing  gravity,  which  cha¬ 
racterized  the  works  of  the  two  first 
capitals  ;  but  all  these  ornaments, 
inlrodaced  into  architecture,  injur¬ 
ed  its  solidity.  We  find  at  Alex¬ 
andria  some  fine  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  among  which  Pompey’s 
Pillar  is  advantageously  distin¬ 
guished  ;  these,  however,  are  not 
compar^le  to  the  ruins  of  The¬ 
bes. 

X. 

From  the  French  Lacorre, 

tx^mploye  de  I*  armee  d*  Egypte,^ 


THE  drama: 
No. 


HENRY  Vlll. 


^ui>ember  16/A. 

“  THE  KING  CRIED  HA  !  AT  THIS.” 


THE  pomp  and  splendour  which  ren¬ 
der  this  play  particularly  attractive  i& 
England,  has  induced  many  to  suppose 
its  principal  merit  consists  in  show  and 
bustle.  Di>ct.  Johnson  has  remarked 
however,  **  that  the  meek  sorrow  and  vir¬ 
tuous  distress  of  Katharine  have  furnished 
some  scenes  which  may  be  justly  number, 
ed  among  the  greatest  elRjrts  of  tragedy. 
But  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  comes  in  and  I  ^ 
goes  out  Avith  Katharine.”  In  all  general  "  ^ 
assertions  like  ihis,  it  U  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  idea  conveyed  should  be  unex- 
ccptionably  constant,  but  only  that  it 
should  consist  of  general  and  pr^ominaiu 
truth. 

Certainly  few  persons  would  acknowl- 
edge  the  genius  of  Shakesp^.-are  is  not  dis¬ 
played  in  the  speeches  of  Biickingiiam,be. 
fore  his  execution,  and  in  those  of  CarJi- 
W  1Vd4ty  in  the  third  act,  before  and  par* 
ticularly  after  the  loss  of  the  king’s  favour. 
But  thungk  we  End  emmentiysubUme  and 
pathetic  passages,  though  the  mind  is 
sometimes  wrought  to  rapture,  and  some- 
rimes  dejected  by  sorrow  in  this  compo- 
sirion  ;  yet  we  also  can  discover  nnmeroos 
defects.  The  character  of  Henry  eighth, 
contained  no  predominant  passion  which 
could  enchain  the  attention  to  its  work¬ 
ings,  and  in  his  life  no  event  occurred  to 
him,  which  could  serve  as  the  structure  of 
a  regular  drama.  Shakespeare  then,  by 
choosing  this  king  for  his  hero,  in  fact,| 
le^ns  his  importance,  by  the  consequence 
which  he  is  obliged  to  give  to  the  other*"^' 
personages;  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Queen 
Katharine  and  Craumer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingliam.  The  king  has  none  of 
those  minted  passions,  which  in  their 
conflict  render  tlie  agent  Interesting ;  be 
is  involved  in  no  difficulties,  and  assailed 
by  no  misfortunes.  The  characteni 
which  surround  him  are,  by  the  sympathy^ 
which  they  excite,  the  more  important 
sonages  of  the  scene.  But  Shakespeari 
while  he  confers  no  interest  on  the  chaij 
acter  of  Henry,  has  even  counteracted  th 
effect  arising  from  the  disasters  attendin 
the  other  characters  by  destroying  the  un; 
ty  of  action.  First,  the  Interest  is  highi 
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wrought  up  for  Buckingiiim,  and  he 
killed  very  early,  then  Wolsey  l>y  his  mis- 
tDriuiK's  exciie-*  a  lively  attention  ;  hut  at 
the  same  time  the  p.iramount  disa.^ters  at- 
I  tending  Katharine  assail  the  attention 
WoNey  is  soon  dismissed  from  the  scene, 
and  afterwards  Katharine;  and  then  the 
misi'ortunes  ol  Cranmer  occur.  By  tliis 
multiplication  of  interest  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  distracted  and  confused;  and  is  al-  j 
ways  led  away  from  any  attention  to  Hen-  : 
ry,  or  his  pioceeilings  j 

This  play  wa.-*  evidently  acted  during 
the  life  t.me  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  • 
j  pro. -ably  the  last  of  .Shakespeare’s  dramas, 
jil here  are  numerous  passages,  which  evi  | 
‘dently  could  not  have  found  favour  in  the  i 
!  reign  of  J.unes  first ;  for  the  extreme  aver- 
Isionwfilch  that  prince  eiiteriained  to  the 
ichuracter  of  Ins  predecessor  Henry  eighth, 
r  would  have  indiictd  Shakespeare  to  avoid 
repre'enting  him  in  flattering  colours. 

I  This  irince  was  odiou-s,  nut  only  to  James,  | 
j  bui  to  his  subjects  aiul  it  therefore  would 
have  iinplietl  prt*sumpiion  in  the  poet,  to  ; 
have  pollened  the  fc.itnres  of  his  tyranny  j 
immediately  after  his  decease ;  and  even  in  I 
'  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  an  arduous  i 
attempt,  to  present  a  strong  rcsembl.mce  ' 
of  this  king,  witirout  al  inning  the  reign- ! 
j’ng  sovereign, or  disgusting  the  s|>octators.  [ 
I  Of  the  performance  of  tins  historical 
lufima,  we  are  not  able  to  bestow  great 
Jeommend  ttion,  and  yet  we  are  not  dcslr- 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  those,  who,  ’ 
^j^^ilioshew  tliem  as  they  truly  were,  would  be 
work  j  completely  ridiculous;  onr  sdence 

If.herefore,  shall  be  tlie  veil  of  their  defects. 
Mr.  Fennell,  in  appearing  as  Cardinal 
'A'ulsey,  added  ootiiing  to  hia  high  repu- 
ation  ;  but  on  th.e  contrary,  stink  below 
ipular  expectation.  His  want  of  force 
'1(1  animation  were  never  more  evidently 
rirayed  ;  but  he  sometimes  evinced  what 
worse,  a  negligence  in  the  text  of  his 
i  ithur,  and  great  treachery  of  memory, 
jlho^  difiUcult  passages  m  the  third  Act, 
fvhich  would  have  shewn  the  discrimina¬ 
tive  .powers  of  Mr.  F.  in  which  he  ac- 
owledges  the  king’s  bounty,  and  asserts 
is  own  integrity,  he  omitted  ;  and  after- 
irds,  in  the  soliloquy,  “  Famvell^  a  long 
Wrwelly'  he  injured  the  metaphor  of  the 
|iream,  and  entirely  forgot  the  latter  part 
the  speech.  A  few  of  the  first  passages  of 
ii!S  very  soliloquy  were  uncumuumly  well 
livered.and  our  regret  was  pro^Kirtioua- 
iy  greater,  when  he  failed  in  the  rest.  In 
me  passages  he  merited  applauee,  his 
tneii  of  (OQceptioix,  and  force,  of  oxecur 
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tion,  were  never  better  exemplified,  than 
in  the  reply  to  “  Cimpt’tus 
•  Heaven's  peace  be  whh  him*! 

I  hat’s  Christum  care  for  living 

mnrmurers^ 

“  1  here’s  places— rebuke  !"  life. 

His  “  TV/,  mrely,"  in  the  same  scene,  was 
highly  coloured. 

In  two  pa^isages  (at  least)  Mr.  Fennell  • 
misreclied  his  author. 

“He  jrarted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
“  Lenp'J  from  his  eyes.  ’ — Mr.  F.  read 
“  dartejr 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at,”  8cc. 

Mr.  F.  delivered,  “let  all  the  goo*/  thou 
lim’st  at,”  &c. 

The  whole  soliloquy, 

“  It  shall  be — to  the  duchess  of  Alencon— 

“  iTic  French  king  s  sistcr^ht  shall  mar¬ 
ry  herf 

was  finely  given* 

•After w.irds,  the  passage  of  “  our  hard^  ' 
ru/eJ  king,  ’  was  injudiciously  omitted. 
Wiicn  the  king  enters,  Norflk  says,  . 

“  In  mojt  strange  postures, 

“  We  have  seen  him  set  himself,”  &c. 

and  then,  (if  he  intended  to  give  any  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  stage-picture)  most  unadvised¬ 
ly  omits  the  conse<iuent  lines,  which  for¬ 
cibly  de;>ict  the  “  mutiny”  of  IVnlsefs 
mind,  in  the  af'tateJ  inconstancy  of  his-gait*  • 
Had  this  necesaary  induction  to  tlie  biiai- 
ness  of  the  scene  been  preserved,  Mr.  F. 

I  might  have  been  ajiplauded  for  the  “  citus 
\  m  d%  modi  tardus  ^incessusf  of  Sallust,  when 
dc-KTribing  t.he  guilty  perturbation  of  the 
'  mind  of  Cataliiie,  m  the  moment  of  con¬ 
scientious  alarm  and  apprehension. 

“————What’s  this  ! — to  the  Pope  f 
“  I'he  letter I  live,  with  all  the  business 
“  1  went  to  his  holiuess  1 — Nay.  then— 

FAREWELL  I 

“  I’ve  touch’d  the  highest  point  of  all  my 
greatness,” 

wa.s  not  presented  with  that  critical  vari-  . 
ation/  of  lineament,  that  nice  dis{x>sitioa 
of  colours,  wh'ch  we  expected  from  Mr. 

F.  His  default  was,  tliat  he  wanted  tran¬ 
sition. 

In  another  passage,  he  exhibited  the  ve¬ 
ry  polish  of  courtly  elegance  : — 

“ - \(  \  blush, 

‘It  istosee — a. nobleman — ^want  manners.’*’ 

I  This  was  rendered  in  the  very  finish  of  - 
action  The  m.ui  must  liave  had  some  in-  . 
tcrcoiirse  with  nobility,  who  could  tbus^ 
have  spoken^  He  should  have  read,. 


THE  emerald; 


"  Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  6is  wreck,  to  the  c 
rise  in  ;  royal 

“  A  sure  and  safe  one, — tho’  thy  master  corde 
miss'd  it.”  torioi 

The  stress  wts  improperly  laid  on 

and  then  all  the  other  aberrations  of  em-  } 

phasis  followed  by  necessity.-  The  smse 

of  the  passage  was  not  matured.  ^ 

very 

“  ■■  .■■■■  II  Be  just,  and  fear  not ;  respe 

“  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at,  be  thy  gene 
country' t,——  dress 

“  Thy  GaJ*/,— and  truth's  !"  q{ 

The  delivery  of  this  sentence,  which  con- 
tains  the  very  essence  of  the  sentimental  ^ 

was  altogether  inert  and  unfeatur-  ' 

ed.  It  had  neither  attitude,  tone,  nor  ex- 
pression.  It  wanted  appropriation  of 
gesture,  and  truth  of  sensibility.  1'^*^^ 

Of  Mr.  F’s  **  JVolseyf  we  are  willing  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  it  had  not  receiv- 
ed  his  usual  maturity  of  rellection; 
though  the  play  was  xvisely  chosen  as  an 
argument  of  attraction,  at  his  beneht.  In 
this  we  rejoice,  that  the  house  was  a  bril-  ® 
liant  and  crowded  one ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely  wish  that  the  hand  of  patronage 
had  been  extended  still  wider,  to  have  re- 
warded,  with  all  its  bounty,  the  exertions, 
and  the  talents  of  $o  classical  and  merito-  ^  ' 
rious  a  performer. 

As  the  concluding  words  of  “  Wolsf\f 
and  many  of  the  impiortant  and  pathetlclc  was 
passages  in  the  trial  and  dying  scenes  of  wor 
**  iCatharinef  have  the  saoction  of  history, 
and  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of. Henry  VIII.  so  the  cluiracter  of  li 
the  king  is  derived  from  the  same  oincial  j  heti 
sonrcCjWlth  this  additional  advantage.that  | 
tracTition  has  imparted  to  it  some  colours  :  coh 
and  touches,  which  have  preserved  even  1  reiv 
to  this  day  the  very  **  form  and  pressure”  j 
of  his  deportment  and  speech.  Hence  it 
is^  that  Harry  still  survives  In  the  scene,  wa< 
drawn  from  the  life,-  and  as  it  were,  his 
ithrr  self,  j  ‘ 

To  pursue  .the  metaphor,  we  received-  j  wm 
l!re  king  from  Mr.  Canlfield’s  bauds,  por-  i  <hi< 
frayed  in  all  his  drapery,  his  Insignia,  his  '  poi 
beard,  his  hat,  his  gait,  his  gesture,  his  iit-  ; 
terance,  his  exclamaritms,  hw  passions.  I  ral 
Scarcely  a  col our.  was  faded ;  and  we  nmy  |  ket 
truly  say,  the  picture  was  fresh  from  the  |  ret 
tascL  1 


the  character  of  Henry  will  become  a 
royal  bully,  or  jack-pudding.  Booth  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  been  particularly  meri¬ 
torious  in  this  part  and  was  ever  eminent 
for  his  supporting  the  digpiity  of  the  prince^ 
and  yet  retaining  the  individuality  of  the. 
character. 

Mr.  Caulfield  and  Mr.  Fennell  paid  a 
very  strict  regard  to  the  costumes  of  their 
respective  characters  ;  and  the  play  Iq 
general  was  splendidly  and  correctly 
dressed. 

Of  Queen  Katliarine  by  Mrs.  Powell,  as 
of  all  characters  ()ersonated  by  this  Lady, 
the  outline  was  so  indistinct, so  faint;  and 
the  colouring  so  ill  combined,  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  universal  lintlcssness  or  inatten¬ 
tion.  To  speuk  witliout  metaphor,  the 
part  w  anted  animation,  and  force  of  ut¬ 
terance;  but  it  was  not. without  tender- 
I  nes.>  in  some  scenes.  And  at  the  trial,  she 
behived  with  dignity  andpropriety.  But 
[  what  woman  can  utter  the  sentiments  of 
Katharine,  and  not  excite  some  interest  ? 
We  received  from  this  representation  of 
Mrs.  Powell  quite  as  much  pleasure,  as  in 
camloiir  could  have  been  anticipated.  We 
however  can  scarcely  call  from  our  recol¬ 
lection  of  her  personation  more  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  line  to  censure  or  to  praise.  The  line 

“  I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,” 

was  improperly  uttered.  The  emphatic 
I  word  is  you.  On  the  whole,  her  perform¬ 
ance  afiorded  us  but  “  lenten  entertalu- 
tnent." 

If  Mr.  Bernard  will  not  discriminate 
■  between  the  deportment  of  a  church  dig- 
I  nitary  and  privy  counsellor  and  that  of  a 
i  cobler  and  alehouse  jester,  he  should  be 
I  reminded  that  a  Bo.ston  audience  is  not 
i  equally  deficient  in  correct  taste.  His 

1  personation  of  the  Bl«iVop  of  Wiiicliester, 
wav  as- gross  a  violation  of  character  ai 
.  ever  we  witnessed  on  our  boards^ 

I  Surry,  by  Mr.  Usher,  was  boisterous 
[•  j  wklmut  impression,  and  acrimonious  with- 
!  out  acuteness.  His  dcprmvatnn  of  the  de- 
I  '  portment  of  the  noble  though  enraged 
:  sou-in-law  of  Buckingham,  gaveau  adini- 
.  I  Table  and  a  most  unexpectcel  edge,  to  tht 
>  I  keen  politeuess  and  hant  ton  of-  Fenueli't 
f  i  retort. 


^  1..  “ - \l\  blush. 

But  tluiBgh  Mr.  Caulfield  deserve,  th-.,  ^  „  see  a  noU,  man-want 

ptvisc*  we  cannot  but  censure  him  for 

forgettiag  the  dignity  of  tlie  king,  in  rep-  Mr.  PtK,  in  Norfolk,  was  conrtlr  in  hr 
resenting  too  extravagantly  the  peculiari-  nmunors,  if  he  was  ju>c  perfect  iahisd  '’ 
tics  of  the  man..  Without  particuUu:  cr.rc,  livery,. 
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<*'Jucundum  nihit '  cat,  quod  non  reficit 
varietai.” 

Sir,  William  Jones  is  the  author 
o!  the  sub^quent  beautiful  version 
of  tlie  concluding  sentence  of  Berk- 
ley^s  Siiis,  amplified  and  adapted 
to  himself.  “  He  that  would  make 
areal  progress  in  knowledge,  must 
dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth, 
the  Utt  r  growth  as  well  as  the  first 
fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth." 

IMI FATION. 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heav’nly  truth, 

I  kneel  in  m.tnlKK>d,  as  I  knelt  m  youth : 
Thus  let  me  knee',  till  tliis  dull  form  decay , 
And  life’s  last  shade  be  brijjhten’d  by  thy 
ray  : 

Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  be¬ 
low. 

Soar  without  l^und,  without  consuming 
glow. 


A  poor  player  who  had  mn  up  an 
ale  house  score  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  two  shillings^  for  which  he 
had  been  so  often  dunned,  that  he 
kept  away  from  the  house,  one 
day  meeting  the  Landlord^  and  be¬ 
ing  closely  importuned  to  satisfy 
him,  this  strolling  Roscius  assured 
him  that  he  might  depend,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  on  being  paid  in 
some  shape  or  another. — Shape  ! 
said  the  Landlord — well,  1  think 
Pll  take  your  word  this  time ;  but 
— liarkee  ! — pray  let  it  be  as  much 
in  the  shape  of — two  shiliings  as  you 
can. 


When  Lee  had  the  management  oL 
the  'rheatre  at  Bath,  one  of  the  ac¬ 
tresses  wanted  to  get  up  Tamerlane 
for  her  benefit.  Lee  was  determin¬ 
ed  not  to  oblige  her — indeed  he  had 

_  I  done  nothing  but  thwart  her  the 

From  the  “  Brrefe  Notes  and  '  season  ;  but  be  found  it  dif- 

Remembiannces**  of  Sir  John  Har- 1  ^  excuse* 

rineton,  we  make  the  following  ex- 1  better  of  every  obsta* 

tract,  which  is  much  in  unison  j  ele— and  at  length,  being  dnv- 
with  the  pathetic  aspiration  ol  Wol- :  fairly  into  a  corner,  he  cried 

tey,  at  the  close  of  his  courtly  ca-  “  Why  zounds.  Madam,  what 
t«cr,  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour  I  wouW  X""  have  i  I  tell  yon  I  can’t 
turned  against  liim.  The  admirers  ^  "w  I  8«  «P  ‘he  play— I  have 
of  Shakespenre  need  not  he  remind- 


no  “  Turkish  habits “  Oh,"  said 


ed  of  the  passage  which  thu>  closes,  \  Lady  ;  if  chat  be  all,  I  am  sure 
O  Cromwell,  Cromwell,  1  of  having  the  play  performed,  for  I 


Had  I  hut  'wrv’d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
fiK-Tv’d  my  Icing, he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.* 
King  Henrv*VIII. 

“  I  have  spente  my  time,  my 
fortune,  and  almost  my  honestie, 
to  buy  false  hope,  fahe  friends,  and 
shallow  praise  ; — and  be  it  remem¬ 
ber’d,  that  he  who  castethe  up  this 
reckoning  of  a  courtlie  minion,  will 
settle  hi*  summe  like  a  foole  at  the 
ende  for  not  being  a  knave  at  the 
beginninge.  Oh,  that  I  could  boast 
with  chaunter  David,  In  te  speravt, 
Domine  I* ' 

*  This  senuence  was  realFy  uttered  by  j 
^olsey* .  I 


don’t  believe  any  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  has  so  many.'* 

COMf  ARISON  OF  THE  THREE  GREAT 
HISTORIANS  OF  ROME. 

“  The  knowledge  of  history  gives  us  an  • 
insight  into  futurity,  by  instructing  us 
of  what  will  be  from  what  has  alrrady 
been.’.’ 

It  appears,  in  comparing  Sal¬ 
lust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  the  three, 
great  writers  of  history  at  Rome, 
that  their  style  is  sufficiently  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
fiourislied  I  those  of  Caesar,  of  Au-* 
gustus,  and  of  Trajan  :  in  the  two 
firsts  are  displayed  the  vigour,  as 
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well  as  the  graces  of  a  mature  and 
polished  period  ;  in  the  last,  the  j 
sensible  decline  of  taste  and  genius  | 
among  a  people,  who  were  great  i 
in  their  vices,  no  less  than  in  their 
virtues,  and  in  both  almost  exceed¬ 
ing  the  measure  of  humanity. 

“  Sallust  is  concise,  strong  and  rap- 1 
id  ;  like  a  stream  which  rolls  over 
a  firm  and  rocky  channel,  he  is  of¬ 
ten- harsh  and  al)rupt,  but  always 
pure  and  perspicuous.  Livy  is  co¬ 
pious,  smooth,  and  flow’ing  ;  he  is  ' 
a  majestic  river,  passing  over  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  but  of  which  the  windings 
are*  sometimes  artificial,  and  the 
water  sometimes  turbid  :  w'hile 
tlieir  successor  racitus,  who  copied 
the  abruptness  of  the  one,  and  far 
surpassed  the  art  and  ob)<curity 
of  the  other,  charms  with  the 
strokes  of  original  genius,  and  rises 
to  an  energy  peculiar  to  himself. 
Of  the  three,  Sallust  is. the  mo^t 
correct  and  pure  ;  Livy  the  most 
diffuse  and  eloquent  ;  Tacitu-^  the 
most  vigorous  and  impressive. 
Perhaps  they  were  all  too  apt  to 
,  forget,  that  the  highest,  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasing  effort  of  art  un¬ 
questionably  is,  when  it  effects  its  | 
ow’ii  concealment.  •  H.id  the  fir^t  1 
been  less  sententious  and  abrupt, 
the  second  less  artificial  and  de¬ 
clamatory,  and  the  third  less  affect¬ 
ed  and  obscure,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  desired  as  a  per¬ 
fect  model  for  imitarlon ;  as  it  is, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  strictly  said 
to  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  such  a 
standard.**  Stuart* t  Sallust, 


THE  IMPATIENT  PATIENT. 

The  count  de  Grance  being 
wounded  in  the  knee  with  a  musket- 
ball,' the  surgeons  made  many  in¬ 
cisions.  Losing  patience  at  last, 
he  asked  them  why  they  cut  and 
carved  him  so  cruelly.  *•  We  seek 


for  the  ball,**  said  they.  Why 
die  devil  did  you  not  speak  before?** 
said  the  count,  I  have  it  in  my. 
pocket.*' 

SONG. 

She  sun^,  while  from  her  eye  ran  down  > 
The  silv’ry  drop  of  sorrow  : 

From  grief  she  stole  away  tlie  crown, 

Sweet  patience  too  did  borrow. 

Pensive  she  sat, 

While  fortune  frown’d, 

!  And  smiling  woo'd  sad  melancholy. 

I  Keen  anguUli  fain  would  turn  her  heart,' 

I  And  soar  her  gentle  mind  ; 

But  charity  still  kept  her  part. 

And  meekness  to  her  soul  did  bind. 

She  Iww’d  content, 

Hcav  d  forth  one  sigh, 

I  Sang,  wept,  then  turn’d  to  melancholy. 

I  Careless  her  locks  around  her  hung. 

And- strove  to  catch  each  dewy  tear  ; 
The  plaintive  bird  in  pity  sung. 

And  lireath’d  his  sorrow  in  her  ear  : 
Amaz’d,  slie  look’d, 

And  thank'd  his  care. 

Then  sank  once  more  to  mclanch.oly. 


SIMILITUDE  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

1  flutter  myself  I  shall  ere  long* 
be  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  great 
many  for  have  I  not  headachs,  like 
Pope  ?  vertigo,  like  Swift  ?  gfey- 
hairs,  like  Homer  ?  do  I  not  wear 
large  shoes,  (for  fear  of  corns)  like* 
Virgil  ?  and  sometimes  complaim 
of  sore  eyes,  (though  not  of  lippi- 
tu(le)  like  Horace  ?  am  I  not  at. 
I  this  present  writing,  invested  with 
^  a  garment,  not  less  ragged  than 
that  of  Socrates  ?  Like  jo.-eph  the 
patriarch,  1  am  a  mighty  dreamer 
of  dreams  ;  like  Nimrod  the  hun¬ 
ter,  1  am  an  eminent  builder  of 
castles  (in  the  air).  I  procrastinate, 
like  Julius  Cxsar  ;  and  very  lately^ 
in  imitation  of  Don  Quixottc,  I 
rode  a  horse,  lean,  old,  and  lazy,, 
like  Rosinante.  Sometimes,  like 
Cicero,  I  write  bad  verses  ;  and 
sometimes  bad  prose,  like  Virgil. 

,  This.  last,  instance  I  have  on  the 
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authority  of  Seneca.  I  am  of 
small  stature,  like  Alexander  the 
Great ;  I  am  somewhat  inclinable 
to  fatness,  like  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
Aristotle  ^  and  1  drink  brandy  and 
water,  like  Mr.  hoyd.  I  might 
compare  myself,  in  relation  >  to 
many  other  infirmities,  to  many- 
other  great  men  ;  but  if  fortune  is 
not  influenced  in  ray  favour  by  the 
particulars  already  enumerated  I 
shall  despair  of  ever  recommend* 
ing  myself  to  her  good  graces.  I 
once  had  some  thoughts  of  solicit¬ 
ing  her  patronage  on  the  score  of 
nay  resembling  great  men  in  their 
good  qualities,  ^t  I  had  so  little 
to  say  on  that  subject,  that  I  could 
not  for  my  Ufe  furnish  matter  for 
one  well-rounded  period  ;  and  you  | 
know  a  short  ill-turned  speech  is 
very  improper  to  be  us^  in  an 
address  to  a  female  deity. 

. 

GOLT>SWITH. 

Goldsmith’s  common  conversa¬ 
tion  was  a  strange  mixture  of.  ab¬ 
surdity  and  silliness,  of  silliness  so 
great,  as  to  naake  me  Bometimes 
thmlt  that  he  affected  it  Yet  he 
was  a  genius  of  no  mean  rank  ; 
some  body,  who  knew  him  well, 
called  him,  an  inspired  iJeot,  His 
ballad  of  “  Edwin  and  Angelina” 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  well 
conducted  ;  and  in  his  two  other 
poems,  though  there  begre;U  ine¬ 
qualities,  tliere  is  patiios,  energy, 
and  even  sublimity.  Beattie* 

GREAT  MAMF.S. 

Pompey  was  a  v;tin  coxcomb, who, 
because  a  wrongheaded  faction 
had  given  him  the  title  of  Magnus^ 
foolishly  thought  himself  the  great¬ 
est  of  men  ;  C<issius  w.is  a  malcon¬ 
tent,  and  a  mere  demagogue  and 
Brutus  w.is  the  dupe  of  a  surly 
philosophy,  operating  upon  an  easy 
temper.  Ibid. 


THE  DE3POILE&. 

{A  BalUd. ) 

Oo  OBe  parent  stalk,  two  white  roses  were 
growing. 

From  buds  just  unfolded,  and  lovely  to 
view  ; 

Together  th^  bltKmt’d,  with  the  some 
sunbesCT  glowing. 

And  anoimed  at  nighl  by  the  oaoie 
balmy  dew. 

A  spoiler  beheld  tht  fair  twins,  and  \m- 
sparing. 

Tore  one  from  the  stem,  like  a  gay  vk- 
tim  drest, 

Then  left  its  compantoB — his  prize  proud¬ 
ly  bearing. 

To  blush  for  an  hour,  ere  it  died  on  his 
breast. 

But,  ah  !  for  the  widow'd  one — shrivell’d 
and  yellow, 

I  Its  sleek  sdver  leaves  lost  their  delicate 
I  hue ; 

:  It  sicken’d  in  thought— pin’d  to  death  for 
its  fellow, 

Rejected  the  sunbeam,  and  shrank  from 
the  dew. 

Then  where,  ruthless  spoiler  I  ah,  where 
is  tky  glory  : 

Two  flow'rs  strewn  m  dust,  that  might 
sweeiiy  hare  bloom'd — 

A  tomb  is  thy  record  which  tells  thy 
proud  story. 

Where  beauty  and  l^vc  are  untimely 
consum'd 

AifrioM  and  Orilia. 

WOMEN. 

Men  never  give  women  their  just ' 
'  praise  ;  tl>ey  are  either  too  full  of 
their  praise  or  their  censure.  The 
,  conversation  of  men  is  too  much 
about  women  who  have  bad  char¬ 
acters,  and  very  scarce  about  those 
who  have  good.  Half  the  world 
are  employed  in  propagating  scan¬ 
dal,  and  tiye  oilier  half'  in  listening 
to  it. 

TRUE  CONTEMT. 

The  very  ingenious  and  amiable 
I  bishop  Berkeley  of  Cloyne,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  was  so  intirely  contented  with 
his  income  in  that  diocese,  that 
when  offered  by  the  late  earl  of 
I  Chesterfield  (then  lord-lieutenant) 
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a  bishopric  much  more  beneficial 
than  that  he  possessed,  he  declined 
it  with  these  words :  “  I  love  my 
neighbours,  and  they  love  me:  why 
then  should  I  begin  in  my  old  days 
to  form  new  connections,  and  tear 
myself  from  those  friends  whose 
kindness  is  to  me  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  I  can  enjoy  Acting  in 
this  instance  like  the  celebrated  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  being  asked  why  he  resi¬ 
ded  in  his  native  city,  so  obscure 
and  so  little  ?  “  I  stay,** said  he,  lest 
it  should  grow  less.** 

From  PoEsis  Rediviv  \,  hy  Jno.  ColUp^  M.  d 
1656. 

ON  A  REPIRKD  LADY. 

“  Spring  of  beauty,  mine  of  pleasure. 

Why  so  like  a  miser  treasure  ? 

Or  a  richer  jewel  set. 

In  a  viler  cabinet  ? 

Virtue  and  vice 
Know  but  one  price, 

Seern  both  ally'd 
Ne’er  distinguish’d  if  ne’er  try’d. 

The  sun’s  as  fair  as  bri^^ht  as  you. 

And  yet  expos’d  to  publick  view  ; 

Whom  if  envious  grown,  or  proud, 

Alusks  bis  beauty  in  a  d^d  : 

The  wind  and  rain. 

Him  back  attain. 

In  fivbs  and  tears 
IVoOt  till  smiling  he  appears. 

Love  8  wing'd,  and  hastes  away  ; 

Time  is  wing’d,  and  hastes  to' prey  ; 

Love  deluded  may  fly  hence  ; 

Retirement  ’gainst  time’s  no  fence ; 

He'll  wanton  tber*, 

£)}«  caves  for  care^ 

Alike  graves  fo*  love, 

Where  the  blind  hoy  ne'er  durst  rove* 

Ceruse  nor  stibium  can  prevail. 

No  art  repairs,  where  age  makes  fail: 
Then  Euphormia,  be  not  still 
A  prisoner  to  a  fonder  will. 

Hor  let's  in  vain. 

Thus  nature  blame, 

'Cause  she  conjlnes 

To  barren  grounds  the  richer  mines,'' 

Wiien  Churchill’s  Prophecy  of 
Faminemadeits  appear  tnce,  w^hich 
is  undoubtedly  his  finest  poem,  the 
sale  w  IS  rather  dull. — Meeting  his 


publisher,  Mr.  Kearsley,  in  the  pit’ 
of  one  of  the  theatres,  Churchill 
asked  him  if  he  heard  how'  it  sold  ? 
Mr.  K.  informed  him  the  sale 
was  extensive  since  the  reviewers 
cUimned  it  Ay,  says  the  poet, 
that  is  fulfilling  the  scripture,  ‘  Out 
of  the  mr)ut  h of  babes  and  sucklings, 

I  have  ordained  strength.* 

The  subsequent  lines  were  written 
in  Britain,  when  Americans  w^ere 
styled  Rebels.  Without  assenting 
to  the  sentiment,  we  admire  the  ele¬ 
gance. 

Inscription  on  a  curious  Chamber  Stove  in  the  form 
of  an  Urn^  contrived  in  such  a  Manner  as  to 
make  the  Flame  descend  instead  of  rising  from 
the  Fire.  Invented  hy  Dr.  Franklin. 

Like  a  Newton  8uhlimely  be  soar’d 
I'o  a  summit  before  unattain’d, 

New  regions  of  science  explor’d, 

And  the  palm  of  philosophy  gain’d. 

With  a  spark  which  he  caught  from  the 
skies. 

He  display'd  an  unparallel’d  wonder, 
And  we  saw  with  delight  and  surprize 
That  his  rod  could  secure  us  from  thun¬ 
der. 

O  !  had  he  been  wise  to  pursue 
The  track  for  his  talents  design’d. 

What  a  tribute  of  praise  had  lieen  due 
To  the  teacher  and  friend  of  mankiutL 

But  to  covet  political  fame 

Was  In  him  a  degrading  ambition. 

The  spark  that  from  Lucifer  came, 

And  kindled  the  blaze  of  sedition. 

Let  candour  then  write  on  his  urn. 

Here  lies  the  renowned  inventor. 
Whose  flame  to  the  skies  ought  to  burn, 
But  inverted  descends  to  the  center. 


It  is  reported  that,  after  this  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Haymarkct,  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  retires  from  the  stage.  If  he 
does  so,  wc  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  own  that  he  acts  nvell. 


A  gallic  antithesis. 

M.  de  St.  Evremond  says,  that 
“  when  we  are  young,  we  live  to 
love ;  and  when  we  are  old|  we  love 
to  live.** 
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THE  POPE. 

The  infant  daughter  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  a  few  days  after 
her  birth,  had  the  following  lines 
addressed  to  her. 

“  Sec  this  little  mistress  here, 

Did  never  sit  in  Peter’s  chair, 

Nor  a  triple  crown  did  wear. 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 

No  benehce  she  ever  sold, 

Nor  did  dispense  with  sins  for  gold. 

She  hardly  is  a  fortnight  old. 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 

No  king  her  feet  did  ever  kiss. 

Or  had  from  her  worse  look  than  this; 
Nor  ever  did  she  vainly  hope, 

’I'o  saint  poor  mortals  with  a  rope. 
And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 

A  female  Pope  you  say  a  second  Joan, 
Oh  no,  site  is  Pope  Innocent,  or  none." 

When  the  celebrated  actress, 
Mrs. -Cibber,  wa**  in  Dublin,  she 
sung  in  the  oratorio  of  the  Mcs'^i.ih. 
A  certain  Bi^Il(■p  was  so  .siriiclc 
with  the  extreme  .t‘n>ibility  of  her 
manner,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying,  loud  enough  to  he 
I'.eard  by  numberp  round  liim, 
Woman !  Thy  sins  he  forgiven 
thee ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE 


FOREIGN’. 

TTIE  first  of  Octolier  was  published 
in  London,  the  MrH'rn!  Ohsm^ver^  a 
work  chiefly  devoted  to  the  detection 
of  quackery,  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out  its  fatal  consetpience  '  to  the  pu^>- 
lic.  'Fhe  compo''i*ion  of  all  quack 
nv'dicines  is  fairly  analysed,  and  their 
real  merits, as  far  as  they  have  any, duly 
appreciated. 

No.  1*.  of  a  new  magazine  appeared 
Sept.  27th  in  Lo  don,  entitled  “  Tegg's 
N:('j}  Political  Magatme-,**  or  Panora¬ 
mic  History  of  tlje  'Timrs,  Including 
satires  on  fashionahU;  life,  and  the  pass- 
?qg  follies  of  the  day. 


The  Satarist  or  Monthly  Meteor,  is 
a  publication  which  appeared  in  Lon¬ 
don  the  1st  of  October,  and  was  re- 
I  printed  on  the  10th,  from  its  great  ex- 
{ tent  of  circulation. 

A  Mr.  Jones  of  Dublin  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  London  boards  in 
Goldfinch,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public. 

September  Itth,  Covent  Garden 
I  Theatre  opened  for  the  season  with 
\  Romeo  and  Juliet  \  on  the  1.5th,  the 
i  Haymarket  closed  with  Hamlet  ;  and 
'  17th  Drury  Lane  opened  with  the 
I  Country  GirL 

There  has  been  lately  sold  at  Carls- 
;  ruhe  a  picture  of  the  Viigin  by  A,  Dti- 
rer,  once  in  possession  of  the  last  cath¬ 
olic  margrave  of  Baden.  Jt  is  in  aston¬ 
ishing  preservation,  and  though  three 
;  centurie.N  have  clapsf  d  since  it  was 
painted,  it  appears  as  if  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  painter. 

The  Madona  is  in  the  old  German 
I  habit  :  nothing  can  be  conceived  so 
,  pure,  pious,  virginal,  and  yet  so  matcr- 
•  nal  as  her  vi-age.  The  infant  which 
she  holds  is  inimitable,  holding  three 
cherries  in  his  left  hand  and  a  butterfly 
in  Ills  right.  Some  artists  who  consid¬ 
er  this  the  chrf-J*it'vre  of  Durcfij  have 
the  daring  to  prefer  the  head  of  the 
?Jaclona  to  that  by  Raphael,  called 

Dcila  Stdiola. 

I  _ 

1  DOMESTIC. 

Proposals  are  is>-i'edby  Richard  Dins- 
j  more,  for  publishing  .at  Washington  a 
piper  called  the  Washington,  Exposi- 
■  lor,  or  Weekly  Register. 

I  Belcher  and  Armstnmg  of  this  town, 
have  put  to  press  !  he  Pleasures  of  Love* 
a  Porm. 

I  A  FrtTjch  paper  has  lately  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  called 
;  L’ Oracle. 

Noih  Webster  has  published  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  David  Ramsay, respect- 
j  ing  the  errors  of  Johnson^ s  Dictionary 
'  and  other  Lexicons. 

^  A  New  weekly  Literary  paper  will 
j  soon  be  published  at  Albany,  entitled 
the  Guaixiian. 


the  emerald. 


POE 


NEAT  MORCEAU. 

The  following  is  from  the  New 
York  Weekly  Museum  of  the  1  Ith 
Sept,  last,  and  we  have  unquestiona^ 
hie  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  Paul  Allen, Esq. 
of  Providence,  and  not  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Moore. 

STRANGE  FEELINGS. 

B<r  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Near  yonder  cot  upon  the  moor. 

Whose  grey  sinoWe  winds  in  many  a  curl , 
Knitting  beside  the  cottage  door, 

I  saw  this  morn  a  lovely  girl . 

With  many  a  modish  damsel  oft, 

I've  squandered  foolishly  my  time. 
Play'd  with  her  hands  and  cheeks  so  soft, 
Or  told  them  many  a  tale  in  rhyme. 

But  when  I  turn’d  to  go  away. 

My  bosom  felt  no  tickling  pain, 

And  scarcely  did  I  hear  them  say 
‘  I'd  thank  you,  Sir,  to  come  again.* 

But  when  I  saw  this  lass  so  fair. 

Her  floating  eye  so  blue  and  round. 

Its  lustre  I  could  no  more  hear, 

But  bashful  look’d  upon  the  ground. 

My  jealous  pride  then  too’ic  alarm. 

Face  her,  it  whisper’d  o’er  and  o’er — 
Look  up,  she  cannot  do  thee  harm. 

Didst  thou  nc‘er  see  a  girl  before  f 

Rous’d  from  the  dream,  I  rais’d  my  hat. 
And  thought  some  civil  thing  to  say  ; 

I  look’d,— my  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 

And  glad  was  I  to  go  away. 

Yet  though  I  hurried  from  her  siglu, 

‘  Roam  wheresoe'er  my  footsteps  will, 
That  full  blue  eye,  that  face  s<»  bright. 
Will  haunt  me  like  a  spectre  still. 

EI.EGY, 

On  C.  ‘Blodgett,  Etq,  who  was 
drowned  in  Bosis>n  harbour^  Aug, 
12,  1789. 

The  muse  from  Pleasure’s  airy  throng 
And  the  world's  gilded  pageant  flies  ; 
.Lonelv  she  tunc*  the  swrowing  song. 
And  tears  obscure  her  laughing  eye*. 

By  serious  cvntemplation  led. 

She  winds  her  way  along  the  fliore. 
Where  sleep  the  long-lamented  dead — 
And  waib  her  Blodgett,  now  no  more. 


T  R  r. 


j  Extinguish’d  is  the  vital  spark 
I  That  lieam'd  beneficence  around*; 

And  clos’d  th’  enraptur’d  eye,  and  dark, 
Where  joy’s  exulting  smiles  were  found. 

Mute  is  the  tongue  which  ever  mov’d. 

In  accents  generous,  mild  and  sweet ; 
And  cold  the  heart  that  always  prov’d, 

1  Of  every  social  joy,  the  seat. 

That  heart  to  pity  e’er  inclin'd. 

Yet  knew  no  fear  at  Danger’s  call  ; 
That  form’d  the  friend  sincere  and  kind ; 

And  wish’d — and  soug4u  the  good  of  ail. 
O,  you  !  who  in  the  fields  of  war, 

'  Were  tir’d  with  more  than  Brutus’ flame ; 
And  in  the  plains  of  peace,  who  dare 
To  rival  C'inciunntus’  fame  ; 

O,  do  not  pass  neglectful  by  ; 
r>o  not  disdain  to  visit  here; 

•  Nor  blush  to  heave  the  heart-fdt  sigh, 

I  Nor  scorn  to  drop  the  soldier’s  tear, 
j  Pity,  with  interrupted  pace. 

Steals  here  with  friendship  to  condole, 
Hum.autty’s  otficious  race, 

Recals  (in  vain)  the  fleeting  soul. 

I  And  here  fair  Liberty  resides, 
j  And  Honour  walks  with  solemn  tread  ; 
'  Bedewing  oft  the  turf  that  hides 
'Fhe  relics  of  the  glorious  dead. 

Behold  how  modest  worth  and  truth, 

For  ever  live,  for  ever  bloom. 

How  lov’d  when  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
And  how  lamented  in  the  tomb. 

BLENHEIM-HOUSE.— Dr.  King. 

Ac  i.i  loni(a  putritt,  .sed  ii-c  cm  •  ib  s,  'n. 

N •  c  soiiino  locu-  esc  :  quxm  b? iie  no  i  h  o  tes ! 

MAP  r. 

;  See,  sir,  see  here’s  the  grand  approach  I 
i  I'his  way  is  for  his  grace’s  coach  ; 

I  There  lies  the  bridge,  and  here’s  the  clock ; 

I  Observe  the  lion  and  the  cock, 
j  The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade, 

I  And  mark  how  wide  the  hall  is  made  ! 

1  he  chimneys  are  so  well  design’d, 
i  They  never  smoke  iu  any  wind. 

The  galh.ry  s  contriv’d  for  walking, 

The  windows  to  retire  and  talk  ia  ; 

The  council-chamber  for  debate, 

And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 
I'hanks,  sir,  cry’d  I ;  ’tis  very  fine : 

But  where  d’ye  sleep, or  w’here  d’ye  dine  ? 

,  I  find  by  all  you  have  been  telling, 

That  ’tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling. 

1  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  THOPRIETOR, 

.1  Br  David  Carlisle,  No.  5,  Court  Street. 
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